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Impressions of Evanston 


HIS doubtless is a premature attempt to say 

something about Evanston. The assembly was 
for months the object of great expectations. Now that 
it has come and gone, those who were not there 
will ask if it realized those expectations. Anyone 
who lived over two weeks in the midst of the as- 
sembly should have difficulty in giving any simple 
answer. The article by Dr. Bates, who represented 
this journal at the assembly, will provide more 
materials for an answer. 

As a demonstration of “our oneness in Christ” 
and as a quite extraordinary experience of fellow- 
ship across most of the lines which divide people 
in the world, the assembly was certainly one of the 
highest points in the lives of most of those who were 
present. The fears shared by many that this was 
a bad year to hold an international meeting in the 
United States proved to be groundless so far as the 
relations of the members of the assembly to each 
other were concerned. This was also true of the 
response of the Chicago area and of the press to the 
assembly. Some delegates from abroad must have 
been surprised that there was no evidence among 
the Americans present of the hysteria or intolerance 
which people in other countries have come to at- 
tribute to us. The delegates from communist coun- 
tries were warmly welcomed by their fellow dele- 
gates. They, in turn, were most cooperative and 
made no “decline of the west” speeches! After his 
address and, partly in protest against some picketing 
by Czech exiles, Professor Hromadka was given one 
of the greatest spontaneous ovations which were 
given to anyone by the assembly. 

The assembly seemed to be wonderfully successful 
as a strengthening event in the life of the World 
Council of Churches. It was in itself conclusive evi- 
dence of the loyalty of the member churches to the 
World Council. Their busiest and most honored 
leaders showed that they took the World Council 
seriously. Evanston confirmed all of the resolves 
expressed at Amsterdam and through it, we can 
believe, new spiritual power came to the ecumenical 
movement. It is the contribution of such an as- 
sembly to the continuing life of the World Council 
which matters most. 
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Evanston was, perhaps, the most important occa- 
sion in a process in which the universal Church is 
becoming partly visible, partly embodied. The Faith 
and Order discussions rightly emphasize the need of 
exploring theologically the meaning of the unity 
among us that exists, the meaning of these partial, 
even ambiguous, and yet real embodiments of that 
unity which we have experienced so vividly at both 
Amsterdam and Evanston. 


When we raise the question about the success of 
the assembly in its corporate thinking and speaking, 
the answer is less clear. One general comment seems 
safe enough. When the assembly in its six sections 
was discussing the kind of themes which have been 
discussed before, and by methods which have been 
well tested, the assembly was as effective as pre- 
vious great ecumenical conferences. Different inter- 
pretations would doubtless emphasize different re- 
ports. It is certain that the report on racial and 
ethnic tensions broke fresh ground. It is more sig- 
nificant than any previous corporate Christian state- 
ment on that subject. Probably the report of the 
section on international affairs was superior to the 
corresponding report at Amsterdam. The report 
dealing with economic and social questions was dif- 
ferent from Amsterdam, so much so that The Chi- 
cago Tribune surprised the writers of the report by 
saying that it was more like a G.O.P. platform 
than like the Amsterdam report! This judgment was 
based on a highly selective reading of the docu- 
ment but further discussion of it must be reserved 
for a later time. The report on the work of the laity 
was the first substantial document of its kind on this 
ecumenical level. 

The thinking and speaking of the assembly was 
less successful when it attempted a new kind of 
theme and used new methods. The reference here is 
to the discussion of the Christian hope. Readers will 
recall that the assembly had before it a very careful 
report on this theme from a theological commission 
which had worked for three years. The assembly 
decided that it could not make this report its own 
but that it could recommend it to the Churches for 
“their study, prayer and encouragement.’”” When the 








assembly attempted to say something for itself about 
Christian hope it was more deeply divided than about 
anything else. It became obvious that the majority 
of the assembly were unwilling to go as far as the 
theological commission’s report in emphasizing the 
future eschatological hope. The majority of the 
assembly desired to give more emphasis to “the pres- 
ent work of the Holy Spirit in the Church and the 
world.” Many feared that the assembly would be- 
come a sounding board for a one-sided eschatology 
based on the expectation of the second coming of 
Christ, but this did not happen. The symbol of 
Christ’s coming again appears in the statements of 
the assembly but it is a Biblical symbol which is also 
present in the Apostles’ Creed! It is not emphasized 
nor is it made the center of an eschatological pattern. 
The whole process by which this subject was dis- 
cussed proved that theological questions cannot be 
settled by large assemblies by majority vote, even 
under the best parliamentary rules! The assembly 
did express a strong word of hope in Christ and 
even those who differed most profoundly on the 
theological basis of hope seemed to draw many of 
the same practical conclusions from their hope. It 
is too early to say how far the disagreements about 
the theological basis and context of hope in Christ 
have caused real frustration among the delegates or 
in the Churches. But it is evident now that the 
assembly attempted here something that was impos- 
sible. We should be thankful that no pressure to 
obtain agreement caused the assembly to set forth 
a position which would have troubled the consciences 
of both delegates and member churches. Probably 
not many of the member churches within their own 
fellowships could have achieved agreement where the 
assembly failed. Failure to speak on this matter with 
a united voice should not hide the immense contribu- 
tion to the thought of the churches which the as- 
sembly has made on other issues. AS. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The whole western world is impatient with France 
for defeating the European Defence Community, 
despite the fact that it was originally conceived by 
France. Before we allow our impatience to get out 
of bounds, it is well to remember that the treaty 
meant the sacrifice of sovereignty, which the other 
nations, whether the small western nations or the 
defeated Germany, did not feel too strongly about 
because the gains were obviously greater than the 
loss. From France alone a real sacrifice was de- 
manded. This together with the French fear of 
renascent German power was enough to cool the 
early French enthusiasm for the plan. 

French politics are very discouraging ; for France 





has not yet resolved the revolution of the 18th cen- 
tury in her political life. But the defects of French 
politics must not blind us to the fact that a viable 
European accord must satisfy both Germany and 
France. They are equally necessary for the defence 
of the free world. 

If blame is to be portioned out we deserve some 
for pressing the EDC policy too insistently without 
taking French susceptibilities into account. Now we 
must patiently work out another defence plan which 
will have a better chance of overcoming the mutual 
fears and hatreds between France and Germany. 
These are certainly one of the chief symptoms of 
the sickness of the European culture. 

Certainly we cannot afford to despair of the de- 
fence of Europe because of this defeat. It is serious, 
but the resources of the free world should be suffi- 
cient to overcome this defeat. R. N. 


CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 


German Organ Criticizes 
Wooden Church Crusade 


Berlin (RNS)—Kirche in der Zeit (Church in the 
Time), official organ of the Evangelical Church in the 
Rhineland, charged that help provided by the Wooden 
Church Crusade, an American group, has a political 
motivation. 

The Crusade, which is raising funds to build inex- 
pensive wooden churches in Germany to help off- 
set anti-American propaganda by communists, was 
launched early in 1953 by Richard A. Kinzer, head of 
Burlington Mills, Inc., of Burlington, Wis. 

Baron Hennig von Royk-Lewinski, of Munich, a 
Lutheran layman, conceived the plan when he saw 
communists exploiting the theme that American bomb- 
ers had destroyed German churches during the last war. 

“Grateful as we are,” the Evangelical paper said, 
“about any active help which our ecumenical brothers 
render us in constructing our churches and parishes, 
we suspect that in this case the aid has the character 
of a political action under Christian camouflage. 

“The gesture ‘We help the West in the fight against 
the East by the construction of churches as bulwarks 
against Marxism and atheism’ gives the Wooden Church 
Crusade a wrong accent because it falsifies the frater- 
nal help, borne out by genuine understanding of the 
Gospel, into an act of political propaganda.” 

Several other church groups and leaders in West Ger- 
many were reported here to have taken a similar un- 
favorable attitude toward the Crusade. 

During the next 12 months, the Crusade plans to 
build a total of 49 Protestant, Roman Catholic and 
Jewish places of worship in West Germany at close 
range to the Iron Curtain. Each church is to be repre- 
sentative of one of the 48 states in the U. S., and one 
for Washington, D. C. 

(Continued on page 119) 
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World Council as Seen at Evanston 


M. 


HIS introductory review of the Second As- 

sembly of the World Council of Churches must 
combine factual description with tentative inter- 
pretation. It is to be followed by studies and opinions 
on specific topics, coming from various minds. The 
complex character of the assembly and its work in- 
vited widely differing responses and judgments from 
participants and observers at Evanston, deriving 
from varied ecclesiastical and national backgrounds 
as well as from individual particularities. Moreover, 
many a person evaluates the assembly mainly upon 
its declarations or apparent accomplishments in the 
matter of his own dominant concern, whether of 
theology, of church unity, of race, of the atom bomb, 
or of gain in the council’s own strength and effective- 
ness. There is scarcely time as yet for perspective 
and deliberate pondering upon the total documen- 
tation. 

Upon arrival at Evanston, one participant was 
greatly pleased at the inquiry of a taxi-driver re- 
garding the objectives of the assembly, and replied 
at some length. Whereupon came the comment, 
“Well, that’s very interesting. I’ve asked twelve pas- 
senger that question, and got twelve different 
answers.” If so for prospect, what then for the 
outcome? 

We propose to present several considerations of 
a general character, and then to mention three major 
phases of the assembly, each phase complex in it- 
self, and interrelated with the other two: (I) the 
operation of the World Council as an organization, 
including a measure of readjustment after the first 
six years’ experience ; (II) work on the main theme, 
“Christ, the Hope of the World,” and on the fields 
of the six sections—Faith and Order, Evangelism, 
Social Questions, International Relations, Intergroup 
Relations, and The Laity; (III) acquaintance, edu- 
cation and information, understood to include ele- 
ments both internal and external to the Assembly. 
In passing, let it be said that the combination of 
these three functions—business and _ policy-making, 
study, and education—is responsible for part of the 
confusion and frustration in choosing delegates, and 
allotting their effort according to function might 
well be considered, or, alternatively, the separation 
of one of these functions from the assembly. 

The five hundred delegates felt themselves over- 
worked to the point of dull fatigue, and certainly 
many of the staff, plus the committees charged with 
drafting reports, and other works of supereroga- 
tion, were grievously burdened. All delegates labored 
in three series of assignments: to one of fifteen 
groups on the main theme, to one of six sections, 
and to one of seven committees on the business of the 
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World Council. Each group, each section, and each 
committee had its own representative mechanism for 
drafting and reporting; and there were assignments 
for directing, or coordinating all groups, sections 
and committees, not in thought, but in procedure and 
in schedule for the sake of the total assembly. The 
steering committee and the message drafting group 
undertook additional tasks. Several of the divisions 
and departments of the World Council, and officers 
of related bodies, had to transact considerable busi- 
ness during the period of the assembly. Despite 
generally good preparation made far in advance of 
the assembly and brought to a head in the weeks 
just before it, the limitations of time and circum- 
stance upon productive thought and considered judg- 
ment were serious. 

Certain of the limitations are inherent in the at- 
tempt of a large body, some of whose members 
were new to such an enterprise, to work intensively 
on problems of great difficulty, and to do so in three 
languages, of which not even one was really service- 
able to some persons. In addition to the delegates 
there were consultants and accredited visitors—who 
were really alternates, or supernumerary delegates 
without votes—among the 1298 participants from 
179 churches in 54 countries. These figures do not 
include the large staff. Delegates attended from 132 
of the 163 member churches. Secondary limita- 
tions appeared in the particular setting, accentuat- 
ing the basic ones. Despite contributions of elaborate 
and costly aids to discourse in a vast hall, the chair- 
man and speaker of the moment, fifteen feet from 
each other, were frequently mutually incomprehen- 
sible and had to hold up all proceedings while they 
got together for conference. Floor microphones 
failed to work for the three-fold requirements of the 
chairman, the simultaneous interpreters, and the gen- 
eral audience. This was in “Gadgeteria,” the land 
that supplies know-how and technical assistance to 
all the world. Again, on those days when three 
separate sessions of two hours each were held in 
the hall, participants spent three extra hours in get- 
ting to and from that site, which was distant from 
food, beds, offices, worship services, and the places 
of other meetings. 

There was little complaint about such marginal 
problems for the local arrangements were most gen- 
erous. Northwestern University carried a very heavy 
administrative and financial burden in providing lodg- 
ing, food, and abundant office and commitee space 
for some 1,500 delegates, consultants and staff, be- 
sides space to serve, in some degree, several 





thousands more. The Evanston Committee of One 
Hundred widely supplemented this aid with free 
buses for all participants and press representatives, 
and the listing of rooms in private homes for ac- 


credited visitors and others. The Chicago Area- 
Midwest World Council Assembly Committee, with 
financial aid from New York, undertook the vast 
“Festival of Faith” which filled Soldier Field with 
over 100,000 persons. And these are only samples 
of the ways in which the enlarged and effective staff 
of the World Council, which did more than human 
beings ought to do, was indispensably supported by 
great gifts in talents, services, and money from many 
quarters. 

High points of the program were the excellent 
interpretative reports by Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft 
for the secretariat, and by the Bishop of Chichester, 
Bishop G. K. A. Bell, for the central committee— 
the latter of which is the directive organ of the 
council during the six working years between ses- 
sions of the assembly—and addresses given before 
the assembly proper plus thousands of visitors, or 
given in the program for accredited visitors while 
delegates were busy in groups, sections, and com- 
mittees. That program, of high average quality, was 
accessible to a maximum of 1,500 persons at any 
session, Distinctions are not merely odious, but 
downright difficult because of the widely varying 
types of addresses and reports presented, to say 
nothing of subjective responses. But a few of the 
stronger pieces of platform work must be named. 

It would be difficult to imagine, in any other set- 
ting on this earth, an evening of higher interest to 
Christians than that which brought together, under 
3ishop Berggrav’s introductions, Bishop Dibelius, 
Reinhold Niebuhr (through the reading voice of 
Bishop Dun) and Dr. Hromadka, all speaking on 
variations of the theme, “The Church’s Dependence 
on God and Its Independence from Man.”’ Measured 
by the enthusiasm of the audience, Ambassador 
Charles Malik won the oratorical honors with his 
address, “Asia and Africa Ask Searching Questions,” 
a topic which he shared with the Reverend Peter 
Dagadu, Secretury of the Gold Coast Christian 
Council, who also made an effective statement; 
while on the same evening Dr. C. L. Patjin of the 
Netherlands gave an excellent report for the section 
on “The Responsible Society.” Dr. O. F. Nolde’s 
address on behalf of the Council of the Churches 
on International Affairs, and President Benjamin 
Mays’ presentation for the section on Intergroup 
Relations were of high quality. D. T. Niles’ ad- 
dress on Evangelism was striking in form and con- 
tent. There could easily be other lists, for a number 
of addresses and reports would be distinguished on 
most occasions of importance. 


Presentations in the accredited visitors program 
were shorter, usually less formal in preparation, and 


often of the panel type. Among the superior items 
were Daniel Jenkins’ address on “The Unity of the 
Free Spirit,” M. M. Thomas’ paper on “Christians 
in the Struggle for Responsible Society in India To- 
day,” and Charles West’s interpretative report on 
“The Churches in China.” Excellent statements in 
such papers as Canon Alan Richardson’s on “What 
the Bible Teaches About Work,” and J. Irwin Mil- 
ler’s on “Laymen Discover Their Vocation,” could 
be paralleled by several others. Bishop Oxnam’s ser- 
mon, “We Intend to Stay Together,” delivered in 
the opening service of worship, has already been 
printed for the wide circulation it deserves. The 
brief statements by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and Dr. Visser ’t Hooft to the great crowd at Soldier 
Field were memorably appropriate. 

Among the prevailing characteristics of the as- 
sembly’s life and spirit, several require mention. In 
Bishop Berggrav’s words, “Christendom as a whole 
today is having a bad conscience about unity in 
Christ,” all participants in the assembly were seri- 
ously concerned, whether positively or defensively, 
with unity as a demand. Many difficulties were faced 
honestly, though not all problems were brought fully 
into public discussion. But the assembly and the 
council have gone beyond the stage in which many 
assumed that the issues of unity were to be deter- 
mined quickly, or surely, by a short process of co- 
operation and of discussion in good will. The 
churches of Asia, Africa, and the other lands out- 
side Europe and North America, had a voice beyond 
that which their numbers would assure, and their 
ideas and criticisms were eagerly heard. Again and 
again appeared concern that the spirit, the knowledge, 
and the experience of the ecumenical movement 
should spread into local congregations and the total 
membership of the churches. 

Some areas of tension were more or less obvious. 
The handful of delegates from Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia were treated with friendly courtesy within 
the assembly’s range, and were protected against 
the pressures of picketing by aggressive refugees, 
of Representative Bentley’s ill based call to Wash- 
ington, and of merciless demands from certain news- 
men. These delegates tended to their proper business 
in the assembly, and in Evanston’s eyes any incipient 
trouble came from outsiders. Hromadka and Bishop 
Peter used their several opportunities to speak in 
the assembly and the former was almost universally 
accepted as a genuine Christian, doubtless aided by 
his long-familiar record. Inimical statements circu- 
lated by certain newspapers put Bishop Peter at a 
disadvantage, and his hearers retained reservations 
as to his testimony on conditions in Hungary. 

Differences over the Second Coming were not 
voiced from the rostrum in the frankness employed 
in small groups and in private conversations. One 
may venture to affirm that a fair number of dele- 
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gates voted for the theological statements which 
they themselves would never have composed and 
would not wish to sign individually, but which they 
were willing to support as an expression of the con- 
victions of the apparent majority of delegates—state- 
ments which were, and will be, interpreted most 
variously. 

Divergences between the strongly traditional eccle- 
siastical, and clerical emphases represented on the 
extremes by the Eastern Orthodox and the Anglo- 
Catholics on the one hand, and the “free” congre- 
gational, and lay emphases, on the other hand, 
appeared plainly but not in comprehensive statement. 
Declarations by the Orthodox spokesmen were shock- 
ing to those not familiar with their prototypes. 
Complacent assumptions of self-sufficiency and of 
ecclesiastical rectitude on the part of other bodies 
were less obtrusive but not absent. Sometimes they 
took the form of a cautious position on the nature 
of the unity to be sought. Extremes of purely spir- 
itual unity and of unitary organization were largely 
dismissed. But there was a real and deep difference 
between those who think and hope mainly in terms 
of fellowship among the present churches persisting 
without basic change, and those who envision and 
desire considerable combination plus a degree of 
mutual permeation. 

Lay men and women were another area of tension. 
Fresh and increasing concern for the quality and 
the service of laymen is accompanied by the more or 
less healthy assumption of Christian responsibility 
among laymen themselves, and by some instances of 
mutual criticism, usually in good spirit, between 
clergy and laity. The problem has especial bulk and 
distinctive phases in the case of lay women, whose 
voice in decision and whose opportunities for spir- 
itual service and general leadership run so far below 
their numbers, devotion, and services of simpler 
types. Responsible activity and organized training of 
laymen appear to be gaining in some quarters. Joint 
consideration by men and women of the place of 
women in the churches, and of the need for improved 
cooperation by men and women within and without 
church life, is a current step forward under World 
Council leadership. 

Now for the three major phases of the work of 
the assembly, naturally involving some of the items 
already mentioned : 

I. The assembly completed the carefully prepared 
readjustment of the World Council’s organization. 
In order to secure better coordination of effort, under 
improved assignment of secretarial responsibility, 
there will now be three divisions, each directed by 
an associate general secretary, besides the Council of 
the Churches on International Affairs (a joint enter- 
prise with the International Missionary Council, 
hereafter referred to as I.M.C.), which is headed 
by an officer of the same rank. 
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The Division of Studies consists of four depart- 
ments: (1) Faith and Order, incorporating into the 
structure of the World Council the historic move- 
ment of that name, with strong traditions and a 
distinct constitution. (2) Church and Society. (3) 
Evangelism. (4) Missionary studies with personnel 
and support from the I.M.C. The Division of Ecu- 
menical Action: (1) The Ecumenical Institute, in- 
cluding the graduate school of Ecumenical studies. 
(2) Youth Department. (3) Department on the 
Cooperation of Men and Women in Church and 
Society. (4) Department of Work for the Laity. 
The Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to 
Refugees now includes, on behalf of the I.M.C. as 
well as the World Council, emergency inter-church 
aid and relief outside of Europe. 

The Department of Finance and Administration, 
responsible directly to the general secretary, includes 
all general services. The Department of Information, 
similarly related, will include all publication, and will 
be at the disposal of the I.M.C. 

Regional offices will be maintained in New York 
and in East Asia. The British Council of Churches 
will supply services in London. 

The Joint Committee of the World Council and 
the I.M.C. will be strengthened by the provision of a 
full-time secretary. This item joins several preceding 
ones to indicate the closer relationship between the 
two bodies, developed on functional lines. 


The assembly decided in favor of continuing a 
collective presidium, and against immediate re-elec- 
tion of an individual. The principle of symbolic 
representation for all the member churches was con- 
firmed by the actual choices, which not merely 
changed the persons, but made minor shifts in eccle- 
siastical pattern and greater shifts in geographical. 
Mere numbers and contributions are subordinated 
to the importance of representation for the Orthodox 
churches and for churches of Asia and Latin Ameri- 
ca. A late plea for inclusion of a layman was heard 
sympathetically, but was carried forward ‘to another 
time. 


The budget for 1955, which in detail is the respon- 
sibility of the Central Committee, calls for $441,000, 
which is up about 45 per cent from 1945 and 25 per 
cent from the current budget, a figure very modest 
in comparison with many denominational budgets. In 
this budget, the churches of the United States will 
carry over 70 per cent of the load, though churches 
of other lands are committed to an increase of 50 
per cent over their contributions of last year. Hearty 
tributes were paid by non-American churches to the 
full support given from the United States, and no- 
tably to the magnanimous spirit which did not receive 
or claim a dominant voice in control. 

II. Discussion of the main theme was based upon 
the report of the advisory commission, further pre- 








paratory studies and discussions, program items such 
as the addresses of Professors Schlink and Calhoun, 
the efforts of the group as coordinated under Bishop 
Lilje’s leadership, and the assembly’s modifications 
of the latter—which resulted in a statement, essen- 
tially a critical preface, to accompany the report of 
the advisory committee forwarded to the churches 
for study and comment. Certain values are evident 
in this continuing process, though it seems that only 
a minority of delegates were happy with the state- 
ment. Further consideration of content will be given 
in later articles and will be more valuable when full 
texts are in the hands of readers. 

Among the sections, the work of I. on Faith and 
Order was disappointing to those who hoped for 
tangible advance beyond Edinburgh, Amsterdam and 
Lund. Section II. on Evangelism found its ground 
difficult to plow, as did previous conferences. Sec- 
tion VI. on The Laity had a similar experience, 
softened by the relative novelty of the effort. In 
each of these three reports, however, one will find 
good summaries of current thought and particular 
statements with real stimulus. These three sections 
faced problems for which the churches must take un- 
limited responsibility, involving spiritual elements 
not easily defined, as well as massive ecclesiastical 
inertia and confessional differences generally sharper 
than those appearing in other areas. 

Section III. on social questions, ‘“The Responsible 
Society,” was considered to present effectively a true 
advance on the excellent start made at Oxford and 
restated at Amsterdam in the circumstances of 1948. 
The report of section IV. on International Rela- 
tions is a sound chart of Christian outlook, trying to 
move, like III, from general principles to applica- 
tion, without being lost in particular transient or 
national situations. Section V. on Intergroup Rela- 
tions reached new ground in the specific obligations 
of churches and Christians in issues of race and 
comparable tensions. All three sections in this series 
have the advantage of dealing with central Christian 
attitudes toward a fairly definite field of human 
problems, for which churches and Christians do 
not, as such, take operative or over-all responsi- 
bility. 

Adequate quotation from the documentation on 
the main theme and from the sections, as well as 
the message, if indeed quotation can be adequate, is 
impossible within our present bounds, and surgical 
scraps will be of little value. 

III. The ever-recurring need for personal acquaint- 
ance involves, in this case, intermingling acquaint- 
ance of ecclesiastical traditions and types of theology, 
of races and cultures, of nations and regions, of 
economic and political ideas and experience. This 
process of education was carried on through prior 
study and publication, through all aspects of the pro- 
gram and common life of the assembly, among per- 


sons of great potentialities for such education and 
for world-wide outreach through their respective 
churches. The morning and evening worship ser- 
vices, the major services opening and closing the 
assembly, and the Sunday service of the Church of 
South India, with its demonstration of comprehen- 
sive blending in union, were deeply significant to 
many. Personnel, languages, and liturgical forms 
were freely shared and cooperatively used in most 
of these services. 

Less can be said for the denominational com- 
munion services, such as the Orthodox, Episco- 
palian, Lutheran, and Mar Thoma, whether or not 
open to the participation of others. Some of the 
most poignant words and emotions of the entire 
assembly experience related to segregation at the 
Table of the Lord. “The Festival of Faith” was as 
worshipful as any pageant for 100,000 people could 
be in the setting and habits of an athletic stadium. 
Important exhibits of books, photographs, and re- 
ligious art were both instructive and impressive. 
Except for one evening at Ravinia Park, where the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, a special Northwest- 
ern University chorus, and a distinguished soloist 
combined in an appropriate program, music did not 
play an outstanding part at the assembly. 


Outgoing streams of publicity reached the flood- 
point. The press and broadcasting staff of the as- 
sembly comprised 72 persons, partly devoted to as- 
sisting 646 press and radio people from outside. 
Sixteen teletype machines and 70 special telephones 
were devoted to their use and much of the out- 
going material went by ordinary channels. Special 
radio and television programs were put on, count- 
less photographs were taken, elaborate films and re- 
cordings are available. 


For the long pull, however, the maximum educa- 
tional leverage is in the denominational organiza- 
tions. Will they use Evanston materials? Do they 
really intend to educate and direct their membership 
toward unity, or toward resistant inertia under the 
formal label of participation in the World Council? 
How can you and I challenge with maximum effect 
the conscience and will of denominational leaders ? 


The World Council of Churches plods forward. 
After six years of experiment, there are few indeed 
who mutter on the margins of regret of unfriendly 
anxiety. There is scarcely any gain to report from 
Evanston, or from six years, in the problem of inter- 
communion, and little in the whole field of Faith and 
Order. At this moment the indirect approaches to 
unity appear to hold more promise than the direct 
approaches. In the World Council helpful acquaint- 
ance and fruitful cooperation progress. Clear ad- 
vance is made in some areas of thought and action. 
The future depends upon the member churches in 
the Holy Spirit, for the center of constructive action 
is now established. 
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(Continued from page 114) 


Nehru Assures Goa Christians 
Of Full Religious Freedom 


New Delphi (RNS)—Prime Minister Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru of India gave assurances in Parliament 
here that Christians would enjoy “full religious free- 
dom” when Goa and other Portuguese possessions be- 
came part of India. 

India’s demand for the return of the possessions, sit- 
uated on the west coast, has been resisted by Portugal 
which colonized them in the 16th century. 

Goa, focal point of the dispute, houses one of the 
major shrines in Christendom—the tomb of St. Francis 
Xavier, “Apostle of the Indies,” who landed there in 
1542 and died ten years later off the coast of China. 
The fate of this shrine has caused much apprehension 
in Portugal. 

Mr. Nehru, in a speech reviewing foreign affairs, 
said he deeply regretted “that the Portuguese govern- 
ment should have decided to arouse religious passions 
to serve its colonial ends.” 

“Portguese allegations about Indian hostility to 
Roman Catholics and the danger to Catholics if Goa 
joined the Indian Union have been repudiated most em- 
phatically by Roman Catholics of India and more 
particularly by their eminent leaders,” he said. 

(The Prime Minister was obviously referring to re- 
cent statements by Valerian Cardinal Gracias, Arch- 
bishop of Bombay, and Archbishop Joseph Fernandes 
of Delhi and Simla. Both prelates said there is no 
basis for fear about the fate of Goa’s Catholic shrines 
in the event of a merger with India.) 

Mr. Nehru said Catholics in India regard these 
Portuguese allegations “not only as false but as a slur 
on themselves and their country.” 

“They point,” he said, “to five million Catholics in 
India who have absolute religious freedom and enjoy 
consideration and respect of the rest of their compa- 
triots. They know that guarantees of our Constitution 
are a reality.” 


Christianity Not a 
Foreign Religion, Says Nehru 


New Delhi (RNS)—Christianity is not a foreign re- 
ligion but as Indian as any other, Prime Minister 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru told the Council of States 
during a debate on Goa and other Portuguese posses- 
sions in this country. 

Mr. Nehru said that Christianity “had come to India 
long before it went to Portugal or to Europe.” 

“It has been in India,” he said, “for the last 1,000 
years, especially in South India. As a matter of fact, 
if I may put it another way, by giving it this religious 
bias the Portuguese government or Portuguese Prime 
Minister has done no service to Catholicism in India 
by associating Roman Catholicism with colonialism. 

“Religion must stand on its own—not as a part of a 
political doctrine or under the umbrella of a colonial 
power. So let us keep religion out of this picture and 
look at it from the point of view of political and eco- 
nomic aspects and the rest that has happened in India 
and Asia. It is manifest, looking at it from this point 
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of view, that all one can say about Goa is to express 
surprise that it still continues to be a Portuguese 
possession.” 

The Prime Minister repeated a statement he had made 
earlier to Parliament that top Catholic leaders in India 
have expressed themselves “quite clearly on this issue 
not only of religion and Catholicism in India but of 
Goa itself and have supported the freedom movement 
in Goa.” 

Cheers greeted Mr. Nehru when he said that the 
Vatican “has not taken sides with Portugal in this 
matter.” 

“I cannot of course speak on behalf of the Vatican,” 
he said, “but my own impression is that they are gravely 
disturbed at the attitude of Portugal in this matter.” 


India Missonaries Urged 
To Avoid Creating Suspicion 


Bombay (RNS)—President Rajendra Prasad urged 
Christian missionaries in India to avoid activities that 
create suspicion and misunderstanding. 

However, the President, addressing Christians gath- 
ered at a Myscore church, said there could be no ob- 
jection to activities that were purely religious. 

President Prasad traced the development of religious 
freedom in India and noted the constitution’s guarantee 
that all Indians may practice their own religious 
beliefs. 

After saying that no one could object to religious 
activities by missionaries, the President added that it 
was “natural” that conflicts should arise when acts of 
the missionaries led to suspicion and misunderstanding. 

Acknowledging the great service rendered India by 
foreign missionaries, he appealed to all religious leaders 
to unify the people and help the country consolidate its 
position. 

In the last two years, foreign missionaries have been 
criticized by some Indian officials for allegedly mixing 
in local politics and creating dissension by proselytizing. 


Seven Foreign Missionaries 
Expelled From India 


New Delhi (RNS)—Seven foreign missionaries— 
four Americans, two Italians and a Frenchman—have 
been asked to leave India because of “objectionable 
conduct,” Deputy Home Minister B. N. Datar an- 
nounced in Parliament. He did not disclose the names 
or affiliations of the missionaries. 

Mr. Datar said the government was taking steps to 
“check objectionable activities of missionaries,” but 
added “it is not in the public interest to divulge details.” 

This halted further discussion of the matter. 

However, both President Rajendra Prasad and Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Pandit Nehru have given assur- 
ances that the government does not plan to oust foreign 
missionaries. They said there could be no objection to 
activities that were purely religious. 


Greatest Food Relief Program in History of 


Churches to Send U.S. Surplus to Hungry Abroad 


New York (The Religious Newsweekly )—The great- 
est world-wide food relief program in the history of the 
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American churches—to at least quadruple the numbers 
of overseas hungry and undernourished currently being 
aided—has been launched by the communions cooperat- 
ing in Church World Service, the inter-denominational 
relief arm of Protestant and Eastern Orthodox churches. 

The undertaking is the immediate answer of the 
churches to the challenge and opportunity for greater 
service made possible by national legislation this sum- 
mer making largely increased amounts of government 
surplus foodstuffs available to the world-wide relief 
agencies of the churches for free distribution in response 
to the cry of need abroad. 

Through the “Share Our Surplus” program, a mini- 
mum of 500,000,000 Ibs. of government surplus foods 
and commodities—wheat, cotton, cotton seed oil, corn 
and corn products, butter, cheese and powdered milk 
valued at more than $150,000,000 at wholesale market 
prices here—is projected for free distribution during the 
next three years. 

The “Share Our Surplus” program, announced by 
Harper Sibley, chairman of the Department of Church 
World Service—National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A., after a long series of conferences 
with denominational leadership and overseas relief pro- 
gram executives, already is underway with the request 
to Washington for clearance and delivery of a shipment 
of more than three-quarter million Ibs. of butter, one- 
half million Ibs, of cheese, one-half million Ibs. of milk, 
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and nearly 200,000 Ibs, of cotton seed oil from surplus 
supplies. 

The Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954 recently passed by the Congress and signed 
by President Eisenhower contemplates enabling the 
voluntary agencies to plan their programs for more than 
one year at a time, and a three year limit placed on part 
of the legislation was the factor determining an initial 
three-year period of programming and appeal for funds 
to implement the distribution of surplus foods. 

“These commodities from our over-abundance,” Mr. 
Sibley said in announcing the “Share Our Surplus” 
program, “constitute the greatest relief bargain of all 
time.” 

The only thing asked of our people in moving these 
health-giving supplies to the homeless and hungry is 
the actual cost of administration and of the distribution 
in the areas of distress. A free gift of the American 
people to the needy overseas, most of the inland and 
overseas transportation is provided through government 
resources. 

“Careful estimates of all the factors concerned in 
this vast undertaking indicate a total cost to CWS of 
not more than 5% of the values of the commodities. 

“This means that for every dollar contributed to this 
great work of compassion a total 20 dollars worth of 
foods, at our current prices, will reach ill, undernour- 
ished and destitute people throughout the world. 

“We must strive with every resource to realize to 
the fullest extent possible this God-given opportunity to 
share the abundance with which we have been blessed 
with those of our brethren throughout the world who 
are in need.” 

The initial Church World Service Surplus Commod- 
ity Appeal for the three-year $7,500,000 “Share Our 
Surplus” program will be focused at the Thanksgiving 
period this Fall with special “Share Our Surplus” serv- 
ices in individual churches during Thanksgiving week 
and at special denominational and community Thanks- 
giving observances. 


Dr. Buttrick Invited to Harvard 


New York (The Religious Newsweekly )—Dr. George 
Arthur Buttrick, for 28 years pastor of Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York City, has been asked 
to lead the spiritual life of Harvard University as 
chairman of the University’s Board of Preachers and 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals. In this dual 
capacity, Dr. Buttrick will be preaching in the Memo- 
rial Church in Harvard Yard, working with the min- 
isters of Cambridge to encourage student participation 
in the religious life of the community, and teaching both 
in the general education program of Harvard College 
and in Harvard Divinity School. Dr. Buttrick has told 
his church of his interest in the appointment; the con- 
gregation will act on his resignation at a meeting this 
fall. Noted as author and lecturer, Dr. Buttrick is gen- 
eral editor of the monumental 12-volume /nterpreter’s 
Bible, a scholarly work embodying all the latest findings 
of Bible study and exposition. He is a former president 
of the Federal Council of Churches, and is now a mem- 
ber of the Department of Worship and the Arts in the 
National Council of Churches. 
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